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A.F. LL. Begins Struggle 


To Restore Prevailing 
Wages on W.P.A. 


A vital principle, even more important than the 
question of wage rates, is involved in the effort to 
restore “prevailing wages” on W.P.A. work, de- 
clared President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, at the conference of repre- 
sentatives of national and international unions 
held in Washington in response to his call. 

“There can be no compromise with the principle 
involved. By the methods used the orderly proc- 
esses of collective bargaining are set aside and 
wages and working conditions, gained through 
ycars of painful effort, are arbitrarily set aside for 
those determined by congressional action. Such 
practices cannot be tolerated in a democracy,” he 
declared. 

“The mere matter of relief wages is not the 
vuestion. The A.F.L. has drawn a clear distinction 
between relief wages and those on public works.” 
As an example, President Green cited the C.C.C., 
in which boys were recruited from the streets to 
be placed in camps at a wage of $30 per month. 
“That is relief,’ President Green said, “and the 
A.F.L. never questioned—in fact supported—the 
condition established.” 


Report Is Adopted 


The report of a special committee, of which 
Harry Bates, president of the Bricklayers, was 
chairman, and Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the A.F.L., was secretary, was unanimously 
adopted. 

This report declared that the “very life blood of 
a trade union structure is the standard union rate 
of wages.” It pointed to the Bacon-Davis Act, 
establishing prevailing wage rates on government 
work, and the Walsh-Healy Act, extending the 
same provisions to government contracts in excess 
of $10,000, as indicative of the violent departure 
from existing law involved in the so-called secur- 
ity wage of the relief act. 

In no case, the conference declared, had there 
been even mention of reduction in prices of ma- 
terial. Thus labor, the human element, had been 
selected to bear the entire burden of economies, 
and this at the expense of principles and material 
conditions painfully gained by decades of struggle. 


Protest Is Ordered 


President Green was instructed to immediately 
present vigorous protests to the President, to the 
president of the Senate, the speaker of the House 
and to all members of the House and Senate, 

He appointed the following committee to call on 
the President and others: Harry Bates, Brick- 
layers’ Union; Daniel J. Tracy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; George Q. 
lynch, Pattern Makers’ League; John P. Frey, 
\letal Trades Department, A.F.L.; I. M. Ornburn, 
Union Label Trades Department, and Herbert 
Rivers, Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
nent, 

Speakers at the conference charged that the new 
wage scale would “depress union wages in private 
industry” and “grind union labor into the mud.” 

“Public money must not be spent in such a way 
as to depress wages in private industry,” George 
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| Meaney, president of the New York State Federa- 


tion of Labor, said. 

Meaney said that it would be impossible to em- 
ploy relief labor exclusively on such projects as 
the $39,000,000 New York airport. 

Contractors asked for thousands of skilled me- 
chanics, many of them A.F.L. members, he said. 

“These are the men they are trying to grind into 
the mud today,” he declared. “If this is relief, why 
do they examine these men to see that they are 
real mechanics?” 

James McDevitt of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor and other delegates felt that the W.P.A. 
strikers would be “in an impossible situation” if 
definite guaranties were not obtained that they 
would be restored to their jobs when the situation 
was settled. 
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Retail Clerks in Convention 
Hear Glowing Official Reports 


The nineteenth convention of the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, with head- 
quarters at Lafayette, Ind., opened July 18 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Approximately five hundred 
delegates from local unions of the United States 
and Canada were present on the opening day. 

With membership showing an increase of over 
75,000 during the past five years, the international 
is fast approaching a total membership of more 
than 140,000 members, according to C. C. Coul- 
ter, secretary-treasurer. 

The history of the association dates from De- 
cember 8, 1890. On that day the organization was 
completed at a convention in Detroit and a charter 
of affiliation granted by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Every Employer Must 
File Employment Record 


A drive to register every California employer 
was initiated by the State Department of Employ- 
ment last week as a protective measure for em- 
ployees in this state. 

Carl L. Hyde, executive director.of the depart- 
ment, said several thousand employers who are 
not subject to pay unemployment insurance con- 
tributions have so far failed to register. 

He pointed out the law requires every employer, 
whether subject or not, to give the department a 
record of employment, so that determination can 
be made on subjectivity. To date 50,000 employers 
are subject to the act. 

The present law providing for unemployment 
insurance, Hyde says, requires payment of contri- 
butions from employers hiring four or more per- 
sons for a minimum of twenty days in a year, each 
day being in a separate calendar week. 

However, he pointed out, the department re- 
ceives many claims for insurance listing employers 
who have not registered. In these instances time is 
consumed in determining whether or not the 
claimant is entitled to insurance on the basis of his 
earnings with the non-registered employer. 

Officials of the department said 49 per cent of 
the unregistered employers are in southern Cali- 
fornia, 37 per cent in the San Francisco area and 
14 per cent in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys. > 
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Big Chicago Union Is 
Bargaining Agency for 
Public School Teachers 


By ROBERT H. PERKINS 

“The Chicago Teachers’ Union, Local No. 1, 
American Federation of Teachers, has been recog- 
nized as the collective bargaining agency for that 
city’s public school teachers by the Board of Edu- 
cation,” Kermit Eby, executive secretary of the 
union, has announced. 

The right to represent the teachers would not 
have been won if a majority had not been union 
members, Eby added, and this majority was estab- 
lished only after a long, uphill battle. 

Locals Amalgamate 

For years teachers had been victims of division 
among themselves, Union membership dwindled. 
Three years ago, Men Teachers’ Union, Local No. 
2; Federation of Women High School Teachers, 
Local No. 3; Elementary Teachers’ Union, Local 
No. 199, and Playground Teachers’ Union, Local 
No. 209, American Federation of Teachers, had a 
combined membership of 1800. Two years ago 
these four organizations, amalgamated and be- 
came “one big union,” take in all teachers regu- 
larly certified by the Board of Education, and to- 
day, with eight out of every thirteen, or about 
8700 teachers, included within its membership, the 
Chicago Teachers’ Union is the largest of its kind 
in the world and the second largest affiliate of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Formation of the union and its increase in 
strength have been responsible for a number of 
outstanding victories. 

Good Gains Made 

“The union,” Eby declared, “was largely instru- 
mental in securing restoration of half the salary 
cut and the additional weeks of the school term; it 
won the right to use schoof buildings for union 
meetings and to distribute union literature; it 
established its position on reprisals and restored 
Raymond M. Cook and Lyle Wolf, union mem- 
bers, to their positions, and it had enough prestige 
to bring all candidates in the recent mayoralty 
campaign to the same platform.” 

Much of the union’s success is credited to its 
public relations program. 

“The union has a weekly bulletin and a monthly 
magazine, recognized nationally for its excellence 
of form and content,” Eby stated. “It has a regu- 
lar weekly broadcast over WCFL, the ‘Voice of 
Labor,’ and its representatives appear before hun- 
dreds of groups yearly.” 


Cigar Makers’ Jubilee 


The eyes of labor are focused upon the Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebration of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America in the nation’s 
capital July 26 to 28 inclusive. It is living up to 
promises of its being a gala event. 

Hundreds of letters of felicitation have been 
received by R. E. Van Horn, president of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union. All of the letters stress the 
fine work done by the union_in its seventy-five 
years’ existence and the ideals and achievements 
of Samuel Gompers and George W. Perkins, who 
came from its ranks. 
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May Not Refer Workers 
To Employment Where 
Labor Trouble Exists 


A circular issued by Roy S. Stockton, chief of 
the California State Employment Service, which 
is affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service, to which is attached a copy of a ruling 
approved by the secretary of labor which amends 
Section 14, “notice of strikes and lockouts” of the 
“Rules and Regulations relating to the co-opera- 
tion of the United States Employment Service and 
states in establishing and maintaining a national 
system of public employment offices,” dated June 
18, 1938, has been received. 

There is also attached a copy of the “Procedure 
in Applying Section 14 of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the United States Employment Service, 
as amended, relating to referrals in labor disputes.” 
This procedure supersedes Bulletin II, revised 
June 1, 1935. 

Referrals in Labor Disputes 

The amendment approved by Secretary Perkins 
provides: 

“Section 14. Unless otherwise provided by state 
law, the State Service shall require that each em- 
ployment office under its supervision refrain from 
referring any person to any position at any place 
of employment where there exists a labor dispute. 
For the purpose of this rule the term ‘labor dis- 
pute’ shall include any controversy concerning 
terms or conditions of employment or concerning 
the association or representation of persens in 
negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or seek- 
ing to arrange terms or conditions of employment 
regardless of whether or not the disputants siand 
in the proximate relation of employer and em- 


- ployee. 


“In carrying out this rule the state director shall 
arrange with the state agency which receives 
notice of labor disputes for prompt notification of 
any labor disputes coming to the attention of such 
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agency. Such notification shall be in writing and 
shall give the pertinent details of the dispute. 

“In addition, the state director shall arrange 
with the various union organizations for prompt 
notification of any labor disputes in which such 
organizations might be involved, which notifica- 
tion shall likewise be in writing and shall set 
forth the details of the dispute. 

To Be Notified of Labor Trouble 

“The state director shall notify managers of all 
local offices to arrange with local labor organiza- 
tions for prompt notification of labor disputes, 
which notification shall be in writing and shall set 
forth the details of the dispute. 

“In addition to the notice of labor disputes re- 
ceived from any state agencies or from labor 
organizations as set forth above, the state director 
and the managers of local offices, upon the receipt 
of information from any source as to the existence 
of any labor dispute, shall immediately verify the 
existence of such labor dispute by contact with the 
parties involved. 

“When notice has been received in accordance 
with the procedure set forth above that a labor 
dispute exists at a certain place of employment, 
no person shalt be referred to openings at such 
place of employment until such time as the state 
director has received notice from both of the 
parties involved that the labor dispute has been 
settled and has sent this notice to the local office. 

“The state director shall arrange for the same 
agencies and organizations which gave notice at 
the beginning of the labor dispute to likewise give 
notice of settlement of such labor dispute. Each 
employment office shall keep a careful record of 
existing labor disputes in the area served by such 
office, in which shall be recorded pertinent infor- 
mation with regard to such dispute.” 
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President of Building Trades 


Succumbs to Illness in New York 

Aiter five months of illness, Joseph A. McIner- 
ney, president of the American Federation of 
Labor Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, which embraces unions with 700,000 mem- 
bers, died last week at a hospital in New York. 
He was 48 years old. 

A tile and marble setter by trade, McInerney 
had been a member of the International Marble 
Polishers’ Union for twenty-eight years and its 
vice-president for over fifteen years. He also held 
many offices in the New York labor movement. 

McInerney was elected president of the Build- 
ing Trades Department in October, 1937. 


Union label buyers play as important parts as 
labor union bargainers. 
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W.P.A. Strikers Return 


To Jobs as Personnel 
Is Drastically Reduced 


Changes to become effective in the W.P.A. 
set-up in northern California by August 31 will 
result in dropping ten thousand workers from the 
payrolls, according to William R, Lawson, W.P.A,. 
administrator. Persons who have been continu- 
ously employed for eighteen months will, under 
the terms of the 1939 federal relief act, be among 
those discharged. 

Already W.P.A. branch managers in area offices 
at Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, Santa 
Rosa and San Jose have been relieved from duty 
in a drastic curtailment of expenditures in north- 
ern California. 


Lawson said many of the work projects, expen- 
sive to operate because of their isolation in remote 
rural and mountain areas, may be closed down. 


The ten thousand men and women to be cut 
from the rolls represent about 23 per cent of the 
current case load. 

Nine hundred already have been removed from 
the July rolls, and before the week ends the cur- 
tailment will gather greater impetus, it was stated. 

Mayor and Supervisors Protest 


The San Francisco Board of Supervisors has 
gone on record as opposed to the provisions of 
the new act and asked that prevailing wages be 
restored even if it required new legislation. 

Mayor Rossi has written to the National Con- 
ference of Mayors in Washington supporting op- 
position to the new W.P.A. wage and hour re- 
strictions. 

Meanwhile, William Mooser, local W.P.A. offi- 
cial, said projects are “operating without any diffi- 
culty,” and that “only a handful of men re- 
mained away from work.” 

Elsewhere throughout the country, except in a 
few scattered communities, notably in Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania, the W.P.A. strike appeared to 
be at an end. 

Works Projects officials in half a dozen affected 
states reported virtually all protestants against the 
new wage regulations back on the job, except for 
those who had found other work or had been dis- 
missed for being absent five consecutive days. 


300,000 to Be Cut From Rolls 


Lieutenant Colonel Brehon Somervell, New 
York City W.P.A. administrator, expressed the 
general attitude of most state W.P.A. heads by 
saying: “Forget the strike. I’ve forgotten it. We 
have a real problem on our hands now.” 

The problem he referred to is that of making 
a 300,000 cut in the rolls by August 1, About 
75,000 are to be dropped in New York City. 

In Washington, American Federation of Labor 
officials called on congressional leaders to urge 
restoration of the prevailing wage on W.P.A. 
projects, but received no promises, and most Con- 
gress members agreed that there was virtually no 
chance that the new relief act would be changed 
at this session. 


A.F.L. Is Active 


A.F.L. leaders said that if the effort to amend 
the relief act failed they probably would support 
legislation to provide additional funds for the 
P.W.A. 

Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota took the 
lead in an effort to rescind dismissal of thousands 
of Minneapolis W.P.A. workers and to reopen 
projects in the city, all but a few of which were 
closed following violence. 

If union leaders accept his proposal for settle- 
ment of the strike, the governor said, he would 
appeal directly to President Roosevelt and F. C. 
Harrington, national W.P.A. administrator, that 
discharged strikers be permitted to return to work 
without discrimination. 
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Opinion and Judgment 
Of Judge Johnston in 
Antioch Picketing Case 


The recent ruling of Judge Thomas D. Johnston 
of Contra Costa County declaring the anti-picket- 
ing ordinance adopted by the City of Antioch 
invalid and overruling a judgment of the police 
court of that city has created tremendous interest 
in labor circles of the state. A brief news story of 
the case in last week’s Labor Clarion has served 
to create a demand for the publication of the deci- 
sion itself, It is as follows: 

‘The above-entitled matter (People of the State 
of California vs. W. V. Watson) having been sub- 
mitted to this court for its consideration and de- 
cision, the court finds that there are two questions 
for its consideration—firstly, whether the defend- 
ant has perfected his appeal from the police court 
of the City of Antioch to this court and, secondly, 
whether the provisions of an ordinance of the City 
of Antioch whereby all picketing, peaceful or 
otherwise, is constitutional. It is the opinion of 
this court that it should address itself to the prin- 
cipal question of the constitutionality of the ordi- 
nance here involved. 

“The other question, as to whether the defend- 
ant has perfected his appeal, is of little moment. 
This court is of the view that the ‘Statement on 
Appeal’ filed by the defendant adequately and sat- 
isfactorily presents the evidence and other pro- 
ceedings necessary for a decision thereon, thus 
requisitely conforming to Rule 4 of the rules 
adopted by the Judicial Council pertaining to 
criminal appeals from inferior courts. 

Peaceful Picketing Admitted 


“There apparently is little doubt that the de- 
iendant was performing acts which properly may 
be classified as peaceful picketing. In general, 
therefore, had there been no ordinance prohibiting 
peaceful picketing the defendant here was engaged 
in lawful and valid acts. It may be noted that 
there is now before the Supreme Court of this 
state for its decision the question whether picket- 
ing, peaceful or otherwise, is lawful where there 
is no direct labor controversy between the em- 
ployer and the employees of the business estab- 
lishment picketed. However, to the mind of this 
court the question here is not merely this narrow 
one, but entails a ban upon all picketing, peaceful 
or otherwise, whatever the circumstances may be. 
It therefore seems incumbent upon this court to 
determine whether this ordinance shall stand or 
iall in view of its all-embracing provisions. 

“Contining itself, therefore, to the sole question 
of the constitutionality of an ordinance of a mu- 
nicipality which forbids all picketing, peaceful or 
otherwise, thereby rendering subject to criminal 
process one who is engaged in peaceful picketing 
proper, this court is of the view that such an 
ordinance contravenes the provisions of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States of America and of 
the State of California guaranteeing the right of 
treedom of speech. 

“It has not been called to our attention by the 
briefs submitted by counsel for plaintiff or counsel 
for defendant that the courts of this state have 
ruled upon the question of the constitutionality of 
an ordinance prohibiting peaceful picketing per se. 
It is true that the Harder decision, quoted by 
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counsel for defendant, declared unconstitutional 
an ordinance prohibiting peaceful picketing per se. 
However, it is to be noted that the decision was 
based upon the vagueness and uncertainty of the 
ordinance involved. i 


“Harkening Back to Dark Ages” 

“To this court’s mind there is nothing indefinite 
as to the provisions of the ordinance at bar. It 
flatly and unequivocally specifies the acts pro- 
hibited and, to this court’s mind, it denies to labor 
all and every means of calling attention to possible 
unfair labor practices—means which otherwise 
would be available for peaceful picketing. It would 
seem that in California, long noted for its social, 
labor and industrial progress, a ban upon peaceful 
picketing would be harkening back to the ‘dark 
ages’ of the 1890s and 1900s. 

“Should this court hold that the instant ordi- 
nance were valid, then it is apparent that should 
the employees of a business establishment of the 
City of Antioch become involved in a direct labor 
controversy with their employer they would be 
unable to call the attention of fellow laborers or 
of the populace at large to their presumed wrongs 
other than by surreptitious means. This surely 
would be an infraction of the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of speech. 


“As to the contention that the City of Antioch 
is fearful of possible police problems, this court 
is not impressed. Without doubt, police problems 
might arise, and very frequently do arise, from 
labor difficulties, but to say that they must arise 
is patently false. 


“This court has given full consideration to the 
numerous decisions of the courts of the United 
States and of the various states of the United 
States, and is of the view that they are sharply 
divided into the classifications of liberal and nar- 
row. It would appear that the State of California, 
long being devoted to liberal views as to other 
labor problems, should be liberal in regard to 
peaceful picketing. 

“It is therefore the judgment of this court that 
the said ordinance No. 122-A of the City of An- 
tioch, in so far as it pertains to peaceful picketing, 
is violative of the provisions of the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State of California 
guaranteeing freedom of speech, and it is there- 
fore the judgment of this court that the judgment 
of the police court of the City of Antioch adjudg- 
ing the above named defendant, W. V. Watson, 
guilty of violation of City Ordinance No. 122-A, 
be and the same is hereby reversed. 

“It is further ordered that the City of Antioch 
refund to the said defendant, W. V. Watson, any 
fine he has paid to the said City of Antioch.” 
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OBJECT TO DAYLIGHT SAVING 


Motion picture exhibitors are objecting to a bill 
to provide national “daylight saving’ on the 
ground that the extra hour of daylight will mean 
curtailed attendance at movie theaters. 
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State-Wide Council of 
Winery and Distillery 
Workers Is Organized 


First step toward actual formation of a nation- 
wide council of winery and distillery workers and 
an intensive organizational program in the indus- 
tries under the American Federation of Labor 
were announced this week by Edward D. Vande- 
leur, secretary of the California State Federation 
of Labor. 


Following two preliminary organizational meet- 
ings, the California State Council of Winery and 
Distillery Workers was formally organized and 
held its first regular meeting Sunday last, with 
representatives present from several major points 
in California. The State Council will serve as the 
nucleus of the projected National Council author- 
ized by President William Green of the A.F.L. 

“The new organization will seek to unify and 
improve the conditions of workers in the indus- 
tries, and the Council will eventually be operated 
on a nation-wide basis and serve as a clearing 
house for the problems of the workers in the 
industry,” Vandeleur said. 

Organization of the California group as the first 
unit was accomplished through the joint efforts of 
Vandeleur and Meyer: Lewis, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Green. 

Leaders of existing unions chartered directly by 
the A.F.L. from various communities attended the 
sessions and the following officers were elected: 

Thomas Simmie, Napa, president; Pete Millo- 
glar, Lodi, vice-president; Thomas Rosa, Morgan 
Hill, recording secretary; Dale Blasingame, 
Fresno, financial secretary; Arman A. Muller, 
Lodi, sergeant-at-arms; Alvin Edwards, Manteca, 
Elmer Zwetzig, Fresno, and Louis Banchero, 
Napa, trustees. 

Richard Du Ford, Fresno, was chosen as busi- 
ness representative and will devote his entire time 
to the organizational work under the State Federa- 
tion and the A.F.L. 
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If we could first know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Preparing for Trouble? 

Is the Waterfront Employers’ Association pre- 
paring the way for another disastrous struggle 
between employer and employee on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront? 


It would appear from an address made this 
week before the third annual business conference 
at Stanford University that an excuse is being 
sought to bring about strife. 

The speaker was F. P. Foisie, president of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association, and. after 
issuing a warning that the shipowners will make 
no further concessions to the unions until they 
give evidence that they intend to keep their con- 
tracts, he said: 


“There is no way of guessing the extent of pos- 


' sible difficulties this fall when our contracts come 


up for renewal. We are going to have trouble. 

“The unions have indicated they will demand 
further concessions, but we will make none until 
they show they intend to keep their agreements. 
And they have to show that on the job.” 

Another shutdown, Foisie declared, is “liable to 
last a long time.” 

“The shipping interests,” he asserted, “have de- 


‘cided that if they must take continued losses they 


will take them all at once—in one staggering 
blow.” 

Responding to a question asking if “things 
wouldn’t be better if union leadership changed on 
the waterfront,” Foisie said: 

“The only thing that would do any good is for 
Bridges and his crowd to be discredited. Thank 
God! that day seems to be approaching. However, 
you must remember that Bridges is only the sym- 
bol, not the head.” 

Coming at this time, when Bridges is defend- 
ing himself from charges which may mean his 
deportation to his native land, this expression of 
the Employers’ Association spokesman is particu- 
larly unfortunate. It can mean but one thing: If 
Bridges were out of the way the troubles on the 
waterfront would cease. 

The radical press has made some undeniably 
biased statements with reference to the Bridges 
case, but nothing so provocative of trouble as this 
thoughtless expression of the employers’ repre- 
sentative. Or is he really inviting trouble? 

=a ee 

“The preservation of the free exercise of the 
right to strike imposes an obligation on working 
men and women to act wisely and to guard against 
abuses. Every effort possible ought to be put forth 
to avoid industrial strife and conflict. 

“The differences which arise between employers 
and employees ought to be settled in the confer- 
ence room in an atmosphere of good will and 
mutual understanding whenever possible.”—Wil- 
liam Green. 
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Removal of S.R.A. Headquarters 


It is difficult to account for the decision of Gov- 
ernor Olson to remove the S.R.A. headquarters 
from San, Francisco to Los Angeles except on the 
grounds of political pressure from the chief execu- 
tive’s home community. This in itself creates sur- 
prise, as the governor is generally known as a 
conscientious official seeking the general welfare 
of the state and its citizens. 

San Francisco citizens are much disturbed at 
the spending of a quarter of a million dollars for 
the removal of this important arm of the state 
government, not alone because of its adding to 
unemployment in the Bay cities, but because the 
money must come from the inadequate relief 
funds. 

A mere glance at the situation will convince 
anyone that San Francisco is by far the more cen- 
tral point from which to administer the relief ac- 
tivities of the state, and so far the reason for the 
proposed change is veiled in mystery. 


Good Work by the C.C.C. 


Robert Fechner, chief of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps since it was created, and former official 
of the International Association of Machinists, 
has made a report covering the whole six years of 
its career. It is a most inspiring document. 

The C.C.C. has planted 1,741,000,000 trees, which 
alone would be an enormous help in stopping ero- 
sion. The corps has built 104,000 miles of truck 
trails or minor roads, 71,692 miles of telephone 
lines, 40,000 bridges, more than 45,000 buildings, 
nearly 5,000,000 dams of various sorts, and about 
16,000,000 rods of fence. It has developed 20,000 
wells, springs, water holes and small reservoirs. 
And it has put in about 9,000,000 man-days in 
fighting and preventing forest fires. 

“When the C.C.C. was founded,” says Fechner, 
‘Sts twin objectives were to conserve unemployed 
youth and restore natural resources. The speed 
with which the green youngsters have learned to 
work efficiently on all sorts of jobs was a source 
of gratification to every person connected in any 
way with the C.C.C. programs.” 


——E——————EEE 
A Splendid Help for Housing 


Speaking at the Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia, Nathan Straus, admin- 
istrator of the United States Housing Authority, 
wanted to know why public housing should not 
abolish slums, even as public schools had pretty 
well abolished illiteracy. And do you know?—there 
is no other question that will give more trouble 
to the enemies of public housing than this. 

Straus gave ten benefits which the country 
would draw from public housing. We shall quote 
here only six—better housing, lower cost housing, 
more of it, stabilized values, more employment 
and better health and morals, The first five speak 
for themselves. But if there is anything that social 
students feel sure of today it is the sixth. Slums 
breed both crime and sickness, and in every city 
where better housing has been tried crime and 
sickness have gone down. 

“There is, in my belief,” says Straus, “no single, 
ready-made cure for all our troubles. Public hous- 
ing by itself can no more do away utterly with 
crime or unemployment than it can eliminate reck- 
less driving. But it will help to decrease many 
types of crime, and it will help to provide new 
employment. Although not the sole means of at- 
tacking our economic ills, it is an extremely 
important and effective instrument for building the 
great road of social progress.” 


The nation’s death rate from automobile acci- 
dents dropped sharply in 1938, preliminary census 
figures show. Motor vehicles killed 32,428 persons, 
or 24.9 per 100,000. The 39,643 deaths in 1937 were 
a record high, averaging 30.7 per 100,000. Nevada 
had the highest death rate, with 65.3, and Rhode 
Island had the lowest with 12.2. 
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American Youth Congress 


The boys who fiercely denounce the dictatorship 
in Germany and Italy but blandly ignore dictator- 
ship in Soviet Russia are not on the square. 

They say they are against dictatorship—but 
they are not. They are only against a certain 
brand. 

The way to put them on record is to ask them 
if they are equally opposed to dictatorship in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. If they dodge the ques- 
tion or refuse to answer it they are pretty sure to 
be communists or “fellow travelers.” 

The question is a good test of the sincerity of 
the shouter against naziism and fascism. 

The American Youth Congress, which includes 
a communist element, has just been confronted 
with this test. 

The congress, meeting in New York, was asked 
to approve amendments to its “creed” to condemn 
communism equally with naziism and fascism as 
opposed to American ideals. The proposal was 
voted down by acclamation, whereat representa- 
tives of fourteen of the 135 participating organiza- 
tions left the hall, announcing they were through 
with the congress. 

The walkout apparently gave the congress cause 
to think, and the next day the delegates approved 
a resolution recording opposition to “all forms of 
dictatorship, regardless of whether they be com- 
munist, fascist, nazi or any other type.” 

This was not as strong as the original proposal, 
but apparently it will now be harder for the com- 
munists to use the American Youth Congress as a 
mask behind which to work for the Russian brand 
of dictatorship, while at the same time making 
the well-known welkin ring with fervent denuncia- 
tions of Hitler’s and Mussolini’s variety.—I.L.N.S. 

GS 

It used to be said that farmers paid more at- 
tention to the welfare of their work animals than 
they did to that of their human laborers. A story 
from Kitchener, Ontario, suggests that probably 
somebody has heard of that saying and intends to 
apply the system to the humans. It is as follows: 
“Mayor George Gordon has undertaken to ‘fatten 
up’ relief clients selected for work on a flood con- 
trol project. Ordering double food rations for the 
men, Gordon explained that they were ‘soft from 
lack of work and will have to be fattened up.’ 
After the fattening up process, the mayor said, it 
will be necessary to condition the men further. 
He recommended that they ‘be given a week's 
work by the city to harden them for the strenuous 
work they will do on the dam.’” 

ee ee 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


(“Journal of Electrical Workers” ) 

There was a time not very long ago when juris- 
dictional disputes were mainly caused by the un- 
orderly introduction of new materials into indus- 
try. Without control or rationality, manufacturers 
produced new building materials and threw these 
upon the market regardless of their effect upon 
man-power, and building techniques. As a result, 
for self-preservation, workers were forced to pro- 
test this unplanned dumping, and the resultant 
situation was usually covered by the phrase, “juris- 
dictional dispute.” 

Now a new cause of jurisdictional disputes has 
arisen, namely unemployment. There is a bitter 
battle for bread, for life even, for jobs. All this 
has been recently illustrated by the riot in Penn- 
sylvania initiated by farmers for what they called 
“the right to work.” A mob with pitchforks drove 
union workers off the job. 

Until the unemployment problem is settled on 
an orderly basis we may expect to see more juris- 
dictional disputes. There is one hopeful sign. It is 
likely that the uprising of the farmers indicates 
that the farmers want organization on an economic 
basis in terms of trade union experience, and if 
this is true they should have it. 
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Facing * Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


There used to be a time when the W.P.A. was 
just a leaf-raking and grass-manicuring enterprise. 
The public didn’t like it. They considered it a 
waste of their money. Demands grew for “useful” 
projects. These demands were encouraged by 
mayors and local governments, They wanted a 
new school or a new airport or a new municipal 
stadium, They could get these projects financed by 
the Public Works Administration but that agency 
required municipalities to put up 45 per cent of 
the cost, Trying to save their own money at the 
federal expense, the municipalities pressed for the 
\.P.A. to handle these projects. Then it wouldn’t 
cost the local governments anything. 

Well, they succeeded. The result has been the 
gradual decline and practical demise of the Public 
Works Administration. Furthermore it has brought 
about the transformation of the W.P.A. from a 
boon-doggling outfit to a public works agency. 

Now the P.W.A. by law and by policy paid pre- 
vailing wages on all its projects. When the W.P.A. 
started going in for permanent public works a 
prevailing wage provision was also written into 
the relief act, Union labor co-operated to the full- 
est degree in the W.P.A. program. 

That is where the situation was when Congress 
began considering the new W.P.A. bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. As usual, Congress stalled to the 
last minute, Then the House passed a haywire 
bill eliminating the prevailing wage clause among 
other things, 

Fearful of the consequences, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exerted all its pressure on the 
Senate to restore the prevailing wage. And the 
Senate did so, unanimously. 

What Caused the Strikes 

The differing House and Senate bills were sent 
to conference. The conference committee just a 
few hours before the legal deadline reported out a 
hodge-podge bill with the prevailing wage clause 
dropped again. Because of the emergency and with 
the prospect of having to close down the whole 
relief program unless new funds were appropriated 
immediately both houses hastily adopted the faulty 
measure. It became the law when the President 
signed it. 

What happened? Within a few days union men 
on the W.P.A. started to quit. They were not 
ordered out. They just stopped. Their action was 
entirely local and spontaneous in character. They 
were just following the traditional principle that a 
union man, holding a union card, will not work at 
less than union wages for anyone. 

These men are not striking against the govern- 
ment. They are loyal, law-abiding American work- 
ers. They are fighting for a principle that is almost 
a religion to them. They refuse to have the wage 
rates built up by collective action through years 
of struggle and sacrifice destroyed. 

Is the attitude of Congress as easily understand- 
able? Is it in any sense logical? Let’s see, 

Under the Walsh-Healy Act, which is the law 
of the land, the government says it will only pur- 
chase goods produced by labor which is paid pre- 
vailing wages by private industry. How can the 
government then refuse to pay prevailing wages 
on its own work? 

Some More Questions 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act, which is the law 
of the land, the government is committed to the 
policy of paying prevailing wages in the construc- 
tion of federal buildings. How can the government 
then logically contend that it is wrong to pay pre- 
vailing wages on W.P.A. building projects? 

These questions and others were cogently raised 
at the meeting of union leaders called by President 
Green to consider the grave situation. Is the gov- 
ernment, asked one speaker, going to the steel 


mills and demanding a dollar’s worth of steel for 
35 cents? Is it asking the lumber manufacturers 
for a dollar’s worth of lumber for 35 cents? Then 
how can it reasonably ask the union workman on 
W.P.A. to furnish a dollar’s worth of labor for 35 
cents? 

Yes, say the W.P.A. administrators, but the 
W.P.A. is not a business; it’s a relief program. Is 
it? That’s an important point. In actual fact the 
W.P.A. is now largely a public works program. It 
is constructing projects costing as much as forty 
million dollars. How can that be called relief? It 
isn’t. It’s public works. And on public works, the 
government should and must maintain the prevail- 
ing wage principle. 

Why can’t Congress be sensible about this mat- 
ter? It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
combination of relief and public works in one pro- 
gram won’t mix. Then why not separate them? 
Why not establish a purely relief program on the 
one hand and a separate public works program on 
the other? Unless this is done, or the prevailing 
wage is restored in the present hybrid W.P.A. 
program, the whole experiment is doomed. 

(A.F.L. Weekly News Service) 
—————————— 


Millions of Music Lovers Enjoy 
Federal Music Project Programs 


Quoting from “Ken” magazine, issue of July 20, 
we have the following, says the Federal Music 
Project: 

“May be boondoggling, but Federal Music Proj- 
ect, W.P.A., played to a total audience larger than 
the United States population in three and one-half 
years of existence. Total figures, 134,467,226 pres- 
ent at 206,830 Federal Music programs, ranging 
from symphony to musicomedy.” 

Local Federal Music Project would like to add: 
In three and one-half years have had present 
3,083,109 at 4196 programs, ranging from sym- 
phony to light opera. Amounts to approximately 
four times the population of San Francisco and 
eight times the population of Metropolitan Oak- 
land (Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley), and three 
times the population of both together. 

SS ee 
TRAILER DECISION 

A recent court decision in Indiana held that a 
city has a legal right to limit the time a house 
trailer may stay within the city limits. 

—S Se eee 


Masaryk’s Deep Faith 


A German historian, Heinz Liepmann, also a 
top newspaper man in his own land and an exile 
from naziism, tells in the “New Masses” the story 
of his interview with Thomas G. Masaryk, then 
president of Czechoslovakia, in 1927, says I.L.N.S. 
He speaks of the tolerance and democracy of the 
whole regime; and two paragraphs are good to 
quote anywhere: 

“Suddenly Masaryk became silent. He stared 
for a long time at the sun. I couldn’t speak. The 
old man’s face had changed. It bore an expres- 
sion of unbearable exhaustion and pain; his lips 
were pressed together. At last he said: 

““Kach time in our long history that our coun- 
try has been destroyed we have bwilt up a new and 
better one; each time our constitution became 
more liberal than the last had been. Maybe my 
country has to go through one more crdeal— 
maybe it has to be destroyed once more, to be 
built up as the real, the definite, the eternal 
democracy.’ ” 

Leipmann regards this as prophecy, and it may 
be fulfilled. He tells how when Masaryk died, 
without even a suggestion from the government, 
every village—Czech, Slovak and German—put 
black on its buildings or flags at half-staff, and 
“thousands of peasants who did not have meney 
for a railway ticket walked for three and even 
four or five days and nights to Praha (Prague) to 
say good-by to the great old man.” 


Comment on World Events 
(LL. N. 8.) 

Unfortunate experiences in the past with the so- 
called Russian trade unions, which are controlled 
by the communist dictatorship, undoubtedly gov- 
erned the decision of the recent International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions congress to reject the 
British resolution calling for renewal of the mem- 
bership invitation to the Soviet “unions.” 

Although the resolution’s sponsors tried to win 
support on the ground that international labor 
unity was a vital necessity at the present time and 
that the invitation would be in line with the spirit 
of the proposed Anglo-French-Soviet alliance, only 
the British, French, Norwegian and Mexican dele- 
gates voted for it. The vote was a pretty good 
indication of the strong feeling against the pro- 
posal. 


The opposition was led by the American,-Dutch 
and Belgian delegates, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s twelve votes finally proved the 
deciding factor. 

* * * 

The congress made its position unmistakably 
plain by also adopting a resolution proposed by 
Robert J. Watt, American delegate, conforming to 
the decision taken by the International Federa- 
tion’s General Council when it broke off negotia- 
tions with the Russians last year. Only the Mexi- 
can delegates voted against the resolution, The 
French and Norwegians dodged the issue by 
abstaining from voting. 

Other resolutions adopted by the congress 
included one condemning the aggressions of the 
totalitarian countries and expressed the hope the 
Anglo-French-Soviet pact would be realized as 
quickly as possible in the interests of “peace and 
freedom.” 

* * * 


That the Swiss Federation of Labor is standing 
solid with the federal government in the latter’s 
efforts to make the little Alpine country safe 
against aggression from either Germany or Italy 
is evident from an account of a recent meeting of 
the Federation’s general council in Berne. 


In addressing the members of the council, Presi- 
dent Max Weber said that the people of Switzer- 
land knew that the treaties and promises of dic- 
tatérs were worthless and that they could, in the 
last resort, only rely on themselves. It was, there- 
fore, he said, “completely incomprehensible” to 
them that there could still be people in other coun- 
tries who thought that something could be at- 
tained by means of international conferences. 

“The National Trade Union Center,” he added, 
will not take part in such efforts. Every appear- 
ance of defeatism must be nipped in the bud, and 
there must be no feeling that we cannot do any- 
thing or that we must let events take their course.” 

* * * 

A resolution adopted by the meeting stated that 
the latest events provided confirmation of the fact 
that “the people’s right of self-determination was 
only a pretext for imperialist aims, and that today 
brutal power-politics have triumphed.” The gen- 
eral council instructed the executive to continue 
the campaign for “the protection of the independ- 
ence and freedom of our country, which aims at 
strengthening the will for defense, and urges all 
trade unions to give this campaign every possible 
support.” 

ee 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO MEET 


National Secretary Berniece B. Heffner has 
issued the call for the eighth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, to be held in Atlantic City, N. J., be- 
ginning Monday, September 11, and continuing 
until the business of the convention is completed. 
Henceforth conventions will be held biennially, as 
a result of a vote at last year’s convention, in odd- 
numbered years. 
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Statement Makes Clear 
Guild’s Absurd Claims 


By JOSEPH A. WISE (1.L.N.S.) 

The American Newspaper Guild is giving wide 
circulation to a photostatic copy of a private docu- 
ment which was signed by Ralph E. Fischer, 
former president of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, and by Don Stevens, Chicago bellwether 
of the guild. 

The document asserts that there is “no juris- 
dictional dispute” between the two organizations. 
The signatures were attached June 12. Fischer 
already had been overwhelmingly defeated for re- 
election. His term of office expired June 25. 

Fischer, who is secretary of the Illinois branch 
of the C.I.O. Labor’s Non-Partisan League, “beat 
the gun” by thirteen days in signing the document, 
which was not submitted to his union for approval. 
This makes it a mere “scrap of paper.” 

Every local union within the International 
Typographical Union has a jurisdictional dispute 
with the guild, based upon the laws and policy of 
the guild itself. An attorney for the guild made 
this plain at a hearing before an examiner of the 
National Labor Relations Board, held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., July 15, 1938. 

Guild Position Plain 

W. O. Sonneman, guild lawyer, made the fol- 
lowing statement, which has been copied verbatim 
from the official record: 

“Now, I wish to make one correction. I am 
consulting—or rather, I have consulted—with the 
officers of the guild here to get the exact guild 
position. It is briefly this—that the guild con- 
tends that the entire newspaper plant of any 
newspaper publisher, the entire newspaper force 
of that publisher, is properly within one bargaining 
unit. 


_ “In not asserting a claim at the present time to 
certain employees such as the composing room, 
the press room, the engraving department and so 
on, the guild does not relinquish its jurisdictional 
claim over these people, nor is it to be construed 
to mean that the guild does not claim that they 
are not properly within the bargaining unit.” 


ee 
REBEL CORK PICNIC 
Enthusiastic reports from members of the picnic 
committee of the Rebel Cork Association indicate 
that the fifty-third annual gathering, to be held 
California Park, Marin 
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County, will be a record-breaker. “Yes, everything 
points to one of the greatest picnics ever staged 
by the Rebel Cork Association,” said Daniel Den- 
nehy, chairman of the committee. “All of our pro- 
grams are going along in splendid shape. And it 
would be hard to say which part of the day’s fes- 
tivities will be the most outstanding; they’re all 
excellent and full of fun for all.” Other members 
of the picnic committee are Richard Walsh, 
Michael Riordan, Cornelius Finnegan, Francis 
Bowen and Edward M. O’Reilly. 


Capital Highlights 


By GEORGE L. KNAPP (I.L.N.S.) 

Isador Lubin, United States commissioner of 
labor statistics, is one of the most careful of all 
handlers of figures in Washington. He went be- 
fore the monopoly committee to tell it something of 
what this country needs in housing. About 280,000 
new families, he said, need new dwelling units each 
year. Another 45,000 units per year are needed to 
replace the so-called homes that should be de- 
stroyed. 

Then there are 4,000,000 dwelling units in this 
country which are unfit for habitation, or need 
drastic repairs, To straighten up and replace these 
in twenty years would require 200,000 more dwell- 
ings yer year. Or, to add up, we need to build 
52,000 homes a year for twenty years, fully 200,000 
more than were built last year. 

* Ok Ok 

But that is just a starter. Lubin told the com- 
mittee that about 51 per cent of the city families 
in the United States not on relief have annual 
incomes of $1500 or less each. Yet of all the hous- 
ing built last year, only 15 per cent was built to 
sell at from $2000 to $4000 per unit, which is the 
top notch that can be paid by people with $1500 
annual income or less. 

For several years at least, Lubin tells us, we 
need a quarter of a million homes a year at that 
price, and not more than 50,000 of them were 
built last year. 


ee 


A W.P.A. report on “Migrant Families” is 
showing the usual good sense of such reports. It 
says that since essentially the migrants are fami- 
lies which go from one state to another, Uncle 
Sam, as the only authority which is equal in all 
states, will have to take charge. It may be left to 
speak for itself, but I should like to call attention 
to the utter change that has taken place in exist- 
ing lifetimes. 

When I was a boy in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley a very valuable set of workers were migrants. 
They were all bachelors. In the spring they came 
out of the “pineries,’ meaning the pine woods that 
were being turned into lumber, and scattered over 
a wide landscape. They sometimes helped to plant 
the crops, more often helped in haying and _ har- 
vest, then in threshing, and then, when that was 
done in the northern part of the farm belts, back 
to the pineries again. 

The pines are gone; machines are improved till 
a farm man does the work of anywhere from two 
men to forty, and the migrants are married. 
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Bridges Gives Reason 
Why He Is Not Citizen 


(From Clip Sheet of Harry Bridges Defense 
Committee) 

Whenever and wherever the name of Harry 
Bridges comes up, one of the questions asked is, 
“If he has lived nineteen years in the United 
States, why hasn’t he become an American 
citizen?” 

And another question is: “Did Bridges enter 
the country legally?” 

The second question was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all the officials years before the present 
deportation hearings opened against Bridges. He 
entered the port of San Francisco as a sailor on 
April 12, 1920, paid $8 head tax, and still has the 
receipt in his safe deposit box. The receipt, which 
proves his legal entry, is expected to figure in the 
deportation hearings. 

Filed Papers Three Times 

Records show Bridges has made three attempts 
to gain citizenship. He filed his first papers 
shortly after entering the country. He was young, 
sailoring around from one American port to an- 
other, and when the time came to get his second 
papers he was in another city. He didn’t realize 
the importance of immediate action and let it go. 

When he filed the second time the importance 
of becoming a citizen had become obvious to him. 
However, he soon discovered that since he had by 
that time become somewhat prominent in the labor 
movement there were powerful forces already at 
work to block his citizenship. This realization was 
brought sharply home when he discovered a tech- 
nicality was being raised against him. 

It was that, when filing his application, he had 
misstated by a few days the date of his marriage 
—a failing commonly attributed to married men 
all over the world. 

Explains Action 


According to Bridges, he dropped the second 
application because he felt that if he went ahead 
he would certainly be rejected. 

“Americanization procedure makes it very easy 
to bar a man merely because someone doesn’t like 
the way he parts his hair—or because a rumor has 
been spread that he is a ‘Red,’” Bridges remarked 
at that time. 

He explained that he felt it better to wait until 
such time as the issue of his “undesirability” could 
be cleared up before again attempting to become 
a citizen. 

Bridges Himself Asked Hearing 

It was Bridges himself who asked for the de- 
portation hearings which are at last under way. 
He made this request a year and a half ago, so 
“the air can be cleared.” : 

About two months ago Bridges again filed for 
his first papers, and has announced that as soon 
as possible he intends to take his place among the 
American citizens with whom he has worked. 

According to the Bridges Defense Committee, 
the whole history of the Bridges case demon- 
strates the unfairness of the attack upon him for 
not being a citizen, “when the fact is he cannot 
become one until the charges of being an undesir- 
able alien are cleared away.” 


—————_@—____—__ 
ANOTHER SHAVING MARVEL 
The latest in mechanical shavers is a non-elec- 
tric dry shaver which operates by pressing a lever 
on one side. It is made by an English company 
and is said to have sold several thousand in six 


months, It is being introduced in this country and 
will sell for $20, 
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Deportation Hearing 
Makes Little Progress 


The second week of the deportation hearing of 
Harry Bridges, which has not been removed from 
Angel Island, as expected, opened Monday last 
with the introduction of the famous membership 
card in the Communist party of one “Harry Dor- 
gan,” said to be an alias of Bridges. 

However, the card was declared by the prosecu- 
tion to have been introduced “only for identifica- 
tion, and not as a government exhibit.” In intro- 
ducing it Thomas B. Shoemaker, immigration ser- 
vice counsel, said: 

“We have not been able to establish its authen- 
ticity, and in fairness to the person charged do 
not wish to make it part of the record. We are 
unwilling to use anything we are not sure is 
authentic.” 

Other witnesses included John Layton Lep- 
pold, a former member of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards’ Union, who declared he was forced 
from his job because of his anti-communist activ- 
ities. He told of several incidents which were 
intended to show Bridges’ connection with the 
communist organization, but declared he “did not 
know whether Bridges was a communist.” He 
was subjected to only a brief cross-examination. 

Mrs. Mary Leech, a former Los Angeles com- 
munist, whose husband had testified on Friday of 
last week, corroborated much of his testimony, in 
which Leech had identified Bridges as a commu- 
nist, had told of being approached by officials for 
statements against him, had testified that under 
duress he had given communists a statement say- 
ing Bridges was not a communist, but that he 
(Leech) had been offered large sums of money 
to say he was, 

She told of activities in the Communist party 
while on relief in Los Angeles, said she wanted 
her husband to get out of the party because she 
didn’t want her children brought up in a com- 
inunist regime, and supported her husband’s testi- 
mony of coercion in the signing of the statement 
given to clear Bridges. 

She declared a communist delegation had prac- 
tically forced its way into their home. 

Mrs. Leech was a brief witness. She occupied 
the stand only during the afternoon. 

The most willing witness against Bridges so 
jar was Aaron Sapiro, who occupied the stand 
most of Wednesday. Sapiro, an. attorney who 
oiten has acted professionally in disputes on the 
waterfront, testified that Bridges had boasted to 
him of being the “boss” of the Communist party 
on the Pacific Coast. The defense, in turn, sought 
to prove that Sapiro had gangland connections. 


Consumers to Save Millions by 
Reductions in Natural Gas Rates 


One million dollars in savings to domestic and 
commercial natural gas customers of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company become effective on 
August 1, President Ray C. Wakefield of the 
California Railroad Commission said this week 
as the new lower rate schedules were made public. 

The rates are designed to afford the greatest 
percentage savings to the small home resident and 
commercial customer, he said, although in many 
communities and in all unincorporated areas the 
minimum charge has also been reduced. In gen- 
eral the minimum charge in unincorporated terri- 
tory has been reduced by a greater amount than 
in the municipalities to lessen the differential be- 
tween rural and urban customers. 

“This $1,000,000 in savings is part of the $3,200,- 
00 reduction in the rates of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company announced by the commission 
some weeks ago, following the termination of sev- 
eral related investigations,” Wakefield said. ‘Most 
of the lower rates for electric charges are already 
in effect, but in a short time the commission will 
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have completed its work in reducing electric rates 
by an additional $250,000 in that highly built up 
territory immediately adjacent but outside incor- 
porated cities. 

“We feel the reductions are entirely equitable 
and afford the largest savings to those customers 
who have best earned them. The minimum charge 
includes at least 200 cubic feet of gas, while suc- 
ceeding amounts of usage per month are at low- 
ering rates, by blocks of consumption. In the first 
block of gas following the minimum charge there 
has been made the greatest reduction, while fur- 
ther reduction has been made in the third block 
of 10,000 cubic feet per month.” 

San Francisco will save $243,000 annually, while 
the rates of the East Bay cities of Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Alameda, Albany, Emeryville and Piedmont 
will be reduced $221,000. 

ee a 
AUTOGIRO MAIL ROUTE 


The world’s shortest air mail route was inaug- 
urated when an autogiro made the first regular 
six-mile flight from the roof of the general post 
office building, Philadelphia, Pa., to Central Air- 
port at Pennsauken, N. J. Congress authorized the 
service in 1937 to test the feasibility of using auto- 
giros to facilitate mail handling. Round trips re- 
quire about ten minutes each, thirty-five minutes 
faster than a round trip by truck. 


World War’s Inception 
Recalled From Sarajevo 


Twenty-five years ago on June 28 sleepy Sara- 
jevo, then Austrian territory, saw the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian throne, and his wife, Princess Sophie, the 
Associated Press recalls. 

A month later Europe was plunged into the 
world war, says the Sarajevo dispatch. 

There are those who saw “the shot” with horror- 
stricken eyes who cannot forget that sunny day, 
June 28, 1914. 

Here is what Dr. Janos Vende, then a school- 
boy of 15, says: 

“We were standing by the Moorish town hall 
on the river’s edge. The archduke’s automobile 
was pushing slowly through the crowd. 

“Suddenly we could hear the grinding of brakes 
and the archduke’s car lurched to a stop. A shot 
rang out. : 

“The archduke, who had been sitting in the back 
seat of the open car, stood up. He was wearing 
a plumed general’s helmet. 

“Then I saw a tousled-haired thin man in a 
brown suit hold out a pistol, take aim and fire 
Although it all happened very quickly, it seemed 
like hours. 

“The archduke’s body seemed to snap back- 
ward. His plumed helmet balanced grotesquely 
on his head, then toppled into the street. He sank 
into the seat already crimsoned with the blood of 
Princess Sophie. 

“Detectives rushed at the assassin with huge 
clubs.” 

Assassin Gavillo Princip and two of his com- 
panions, Nedeljko Tschabrinowich and Tritko 
Gralesch, died in prison. 
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Railroad Brotherhood | 


Has Day at Exposition 


Railroad Brotherhood Day was celebrated at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition Sunday, 
July 16, with the arrival of 3000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, following a two-day convention in Oak- 
land. Headquarters were at the California State 
Building. 

Delegates were present from Utah, Nevada and 
California, headed by International President 
D. B. Robertson. : 

Invited to address the Brotherhood at the open- 
ing session Friday morning, Governor Culbert L. 
Olson. explained he was obliged to go to Los 
Angeles on legislative business. He requested 
G, F. Irvine, chairman of the Brotherhood’s State 
Legislative Board and member of the California 
Commission for the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, to read an address prepared by him- 
self, : 

Other officials present were General Secretary 
A. Phillips; R. L. Glenn, editor of the Brother- 
hood’s official magazine; Mrs. Agnes Strong, 
president of the Ladies’ Society; Vice-President 
W. E. Jones; Past Vice-President S. A. Boone; 
W. P. Mcliilveen, general chairman Western Pa- 
cific division; K. B. Walton, general chairman 
Santa Fe division; L. M. Sowby, general chairman 
Union Pacific division; C. W. Moffit, general 
chairman Southern Pacific division; S. C. Phillips, 
member Grand Lodge. 

A program of entertainment was prepared for 
the visiting railroaders, many of whom were ac- 
companied by their wives and families. 

a 

Our ancestors were striking for freedom 163 
years ago; but the nazis of Dianzig are striking 
to be annexed. 
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‘Run o’ the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President San Francisco Typographical Union 

C. R. Switzer of Sacramento, president of the 
Northern California Typographical Conference, 
spent Sunday in the city and attended union meet- 
ing. He gave a general outline of what had been 
accomplished by the legislative committee of the 
conference, of which he is the representative, and 
stated that although it had been impossible to put 
into law those measures supported by the printing 
trades, the opposition to proposals which would 
have been a menace had been successful in most 
instances, 

President Messegee of Seattle informs us by 
phone a proposal placed before the union calling 
for the acceptance of the present scale of prices 
had been defeated and the selection of a fifth man 
for their arbitration board had not as yet been 
made. Vancouver negotiations are at a similar 
stage. At least we have our fifth man and we do 
know we are to place our case before him in 
August. Both Seattle and Vancouver negotiations 
have gone over as long a period as those of San 
Francisco. 

Representative M: A. Hamilton spent Sunday 
night here, leaving at 3 a. m. Monday. He informs 
us he has just completed forming a local at 
Hanford with eighteen charter members. He also 
stated what might be considered a direct result 
of the recent conference held on Treasure Island 
is the wonderful success he is having in bringing 
unions of Marin, Napa, Contra Costa and Sonoma 
counties into the Northern California Typograph- 
ical Conference. 

Regardless of the perfect weather Sunday a 
sizable crowd attended the regular meeting. Ad- 
journment was at 5 o’clock, considerable business 


. taking up the time. No. 21’s delegates to both the 


State Federation of Labor convention and to the 
I.T.U. convention were given instructions to pre- 
sent suitable resolutions looking to a more demo- 
cratic way of electing officers of the state and 
federation bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor. Owing to the resignation of A. B. Crack- 
bon from the executive committee, nominations 
were declared open for that office. J. A. W. 
McDermott of the “Chronicle” chapel, O. H. 
Mickel of the “Examiner” and Joe Sullivan of 
the “News” were placed in nomination. A motion 
was made, owing to the lateness of the hour, that 
the election be made a special order of business 
for 2:30 at the August meeting. The union 
instructed the president to appoint a committee of 
three to act in conjunction with the committee 
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from the Labor Council on arrangements for 
Labor Day. It has been decided not to parade 
on Market street, but to hold any celebration the 
Council may decide upon on Treasure Island. 

Friends of R. L. McCall will be pleased to learn 
that he is again able to be around after undergoing 
an emergency operation for appendicitis on (of all 
days!) the Fourth of July. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 


Golfers—Announcements are in the mail to 
every chapel in town about our coming anniver- 
sary party on the 27th of August at Crystal 
Springs. Entry blanks will be in the mail in the 
fore part of next week to every golfer on our mail- 
ing list, and tickets for the dinner are in the hands 
of the committee, just waiting for you members 
to come up and buy them. The committee is 
earnestly trying its very best to put on a fine 
affair on the above date, and every golfer, be he a 
member of the association or not, should do his 
level best to be at Crystal Springs on the 27th 
to lend assistance and support to this affair. Let’s 
all appoint ourselves as committee members and 
talk up this tournament among the membership, 
and let’s get a banner crowd out to celebrate this 
first birthday party. Get your tickets early so as 
to allow the committee plenty of time to arrange 
the dinner, send in your entry blank for the tour- 
ney as soon as you can, and let’s all work together 
to put this over with a bang. Remember—the 
27th, at Crystal Springs, for golf and dinner. 

The following golfers have been reclassified and 
are to play in Class A at all future tournaments 
in the new alignment of the members of the golf 
association: Class A: Ed Ellis, Ben Apte, Bud 
Griffin, Joe Chaudet, Lloyd Connell, Gale Welchon, 
Joe Johnson, Wayne Dye, L. L. Brewster, Ed 
Dougherty, R. C. Kimbrough, Todd Zeiger, Vic- 
tor Scott and Herbert Hawkins. 

Heard at the Nineteenth Hole: Charlie Russell 
plans to attend the International Golf Association 
tournament that will be held in Cincinnati August 
12 to 17, at the Summit Hills Country Club, and 
which will run the best part of the week... . 
Here’s hoping, Charlie, that all the putts drop for 
you, and you bring back a prize. ... One of the 
coming golfers of the association is Elmer Darr 
of the “Examiner” Darrs. . . . Elmer has partici- 
pated in several of our tourneys and is getting 
better each time out. . . . Elmer has only been 
playing, the game for a short time and in a 
few more months will be making things tough 
for all the par-shooters. . . . The well wishes 
of all the members of the association are extended 
to Bud Griffin of Griffin Bros., who supplied the 
announcements of the anniversary dinner. .. . 
Many thanks to you, Bud... . Elmer Clites, who 
has participated in several of our tourneys, is en 
route to Baltimore to play in the National Publix 
Links championship, representing the city of 
Stockton. . . . Those members of our association 
who have played with Elmer can all testify to the 
swell game of golf that he shoots, and we hope 
that he will be able to blast par wide open in 
the tournament and go places, as he is one of the 
finest fellows who have ever been present at our 
get-togethers and is well liked by all who have ever 
met him, 
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Woman’s Auxiliary to No. 21 
By MRS. MYRTLE L. SADLER 

A well-attended and interesting meeting of 
Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 was held Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 18, with Mrs. Mable Skinner, president, 
in the chair. The enthusiasm evinced by the mem- 
bers to plans laid for our future activities in. the 
labor movement of San Francisco and the willing 
acceptance of appointments to the various com- 
mittees speaks volumes for the success of our or- 
ganization. 


Mrs. Eula Edwards, a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union and also of the Auxiliary, gave a 
very interesting talk on her work during the past 
year in promoting use of the union label, espe- 
cially in regard to Christmas cards, which, if this 
work could be placed in union offices, would mean 
a great deal to the printing trades. 

The following committees were appointed by 
President Skinner, chairmen to be appointed at 
their meetings: Laws—Mrs. H. J. Bossler, Mrs. 
Myrtle Thomas, Mrs. Flora O’Connell, Mrs. E. F, 
Coleman, Mrs. Andrew Odegaard; auditing—Mrs, 
R. W. Gilroy, Mrs, Valeria O’Neill, Mrs. Ann 
White, Mrs. George Holland, Mrs. E. M. Stone; 
rallying—Mrs. Georgia L. Holderby, Mrs. Eva D. 
Wilcox, Mrs. J. M. Speegle, Mrs. Aloha C. Bon- 
sor, Mrs. Hazel Sweet; label—Mrs. Nora J. Swen- 
son, Mrs, Elmer Darrow, Mrs. Louise Stadtmann, 
Mrs. Eula Edwards, Mrs. Julia M. Donelin; mem- 
bership—Mrs. Louis M. Abbott, Mrs. Cecelia 
Caron, Mrs. Agnes Mercer Dunning, Mrs. Myrtle 
Thomas, Mrs. H. E. Callender; ways and means 
—Mrs. Ruth Begon, Mrs. Patricia Vernor, Mrs. 
Augusta S. Gooler, Mrs. Jean Latta, Mrs. Mima 
Widup; sunshine—Mrs. Charles Crawford, Mrs. 
E. F. Coleman, Mrs. Marion L. Smith, Mrs. M. G. 
Wihr, Mrs. Elizabeth Rosman; entertainment— 
Mrs. Margaret G. Bonsor, Mrs. Selig Olcovich, 
Mrs. Myrtle B. Porter, Mrs. Lydia S. Drake, Mrs. 
Marion C. Schimke, 

The following new members were obligated: 
Mrs. Marion Schimke, Mrs. Rosine Hughes and 
Mrs. Eula Edwards of the Typographical Union, 
Mrs. Beryl Bennetts and Mrs. Bertha Bailey, 
wives of the president and secretary, respectively, 
of the Mailers, and Mrs. Marguerite Christie, wife 
of the secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. 


Your correspondent wishes to explain the ab- 
sence of notice in the July issue of the “Typo- 
graphical Journal” was due to the fact that our 
meeting to plan the Charter Day program was 
held June 20, which is also the closing date for 
copy, and although an article was submitted by 
air mail it was not accepted; but we hope will 
appear with another article mailed on the 15th of 
this month for the August “Journal.” 


Our local wishes to thank the Safeway Grocery 
Company for its very generous donation of re- 
freshments for the Charter Day party; also F. W. 
Baldridge of the Golden Gate Press, for printing 
meeting notices and offer of any further assistance 
necessary. 

Sagamore Hall, Red Men’s building, 240 Golden 
Gate avenue, has been selected as the permanent 
meeting place of the Auxiliary, owing to its cen- 
tral location and accessibility to all members. 

Notice -of time and date of meetings will be 
published in this column. Remember: Spend 
union-earned money for union label products and 
union services, 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Despite the balmy weather the July meeting was 
well attended and a very interesting session was 
enjoyed. President Bennetts’ and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Bailey’s reports were well received. The 
secretary-treasurer, reporting activities of execu- 
tive and scale committees, showed progress in 
their praiseworthy efforts to advance the inter- 
ests of the union. 

The union voted to participate in the Labor Day 
celebration as a unit of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. The president appointed Joseph Stocker, 
Arthur Berliner, Francis Lavery and Eugene Prit- 
chard as a Labor Day committee. 

Joseph Stocker was elected delegate to the State 
Federation of Labor convention. 

Stockton Mailers’ Union No. 108 extended an 
invitation to members of No. 18 to attend a ban- 
quet to be given by them on July 23. President 
Pennetts, Secretary-Treasurer Bailey and Harold 
I. Christie, secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, will represent No. 18 at the banquet, at 
which it is anticipated other members of the union 
will also be present. President Bennetts, on behalf 
of No. 18, will present the president of the Stock- 
ton union with a suitably engraved gavel. 

A newspaper and commercial contract has been 
negotiated with the San Mateo “Times,” and a 
commercial contract with the Burlingame “Ad- 
vance.” A contract has also been negotiated with 
the Pacific Publishing Company of Palo Alto. In 
cach of those plants the hours and wage scale of 
the San Francisco Mailers’ Union will prevail. 

It is rumored Munro Roberts, secretary-treas- 
urer of the M.T.D.U., and Andy Giacola, president 
of Chicago Mailers’ Union, are again planning the 
organization of an international mailers’ union. 
No stock should be taken in rosy promises of 
alleged leaders who favor officers—local and na- 
tional—not the rank and file, formulating policies 
governing mailer unions. It is well, however, for 
mailers to be on their guard against fantastic 
schemes of certain mailers to lord it over them 
and the creation of soft political jobs for them- 
selves. Retain your membership in the I.T.U.! 

Reports indicate the Progressives will have a 
majority of delegates at the I.T.U. convention. It 
is estimated there are eighty-nine Progressives to 
sixty-seven Independents, and 200 no-party dele- 
gates. Many of the latter may not attend. It’s 
just probable, however, mailers may control the 
I.T.U. convention, 

Agitation favoring the dissolution of the mailer 
injunction should be vigorously prosecuted in an 
effort to wipe out of existence such a hindrance to 
the welfare of the I.T.U. as that useless organi- 
zation, an M.T.D.U. 

Floyd E. Edwards of Los Angeles paid this city 
a brief visit last week. 
ee 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


Hold Convention in San Francisco 

San Francisco Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 

Union has been host this week to the Interna- 

tional Union of those crafts. The attractions of 

the Exposition and the entertainment provided by 

the local union apparently occupied the full time 
of the delegates after convention sessions. 
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The Labor Clarion was unsuccessful in contact- 
ing the officials of the union, but will endeavor to 
print some of the details of the convention next 
week, 
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McSHEEHY’S CANDIDACY 

James B. McSheehy, for twenty-two years a 
member of the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors, is out this week with an announcement of 
his candidacy for mayor. He is making his cam- 
paign largely before the labor unions of the city, 
and is stressing his position principally on the sub- 
jects of water rates and transportation. At one 
time he was secretary of a carpenters’ union. 
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Criminal Waste of Food 


(‘“Consumers’ Union Reports’) 


A dozen major orange dumps and an unknown 
number of smaller ones now dot the semi-tropical 
scenery of southern California. Some are a mile 
or more long and, according to one estimate, there 
are ten million dozen oranges in one dump alone. 
Armed guards and liberal quantities of oil sprayed 
on the oranges prevent the hungry from availing 
themselves of the health-giving food. And while 
the surplus fruit rots, it is burned or tossed into 
the ocean. United States Labor Commissioner Isa- 
dore Lubin reported before a congressional com- 
mittee that “the average American family in the 
$1250-or-less income group spends (only) 75 cents 
a year on oranges....” Children suffer most. 


Another government survey in 1936 reported that 
“per capita consumption of oranges, frapefruit or 
canned tomato juice was less, on the average, for 
households with adults and children than for those 
with adults only.” “Dumping” means higher prices 
to the consumer, higher prices mean even less pur- 
chases and that brings even more “dumping.” 


As leading “new deal” figures, headed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, have repeatedly pointed out, sur- 
pluses are the product of inadequate purchasing 
power; they are the inevitable result of low wages 
and employment. And, as Secretary Wallace has 
said, “to limit production, competitively or co- 
operatively, is to limit employment.” The “new 
deal” has resolutely set forth to overcome this dis- 
astrous contradiction. If it succeeds the result will 
be felt throughout the country. 

Particularly needed is a solution to the cotton 
surplus. Last year eleven million bales of govern- 
ment-purchased cotton lay in government ware- 
houses while 2,000,0000 Southern tenant farmers 
worked feverishly to prepare another surplus-pro- 
ducing crop. Meanwhile the cotton farmers them- 
selves badly need cotton and ticking to make cot- 


ton mattresses on which to rest their field-weary 
bodies. 
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Boot and Shoe Workers. 


The recent convention of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union in Toronto was highly successful, 
John J. Mara, general president, reported in 
Washington. 

“It was the most outstanding gathering of boot 
and shoe workers ever held in the history of our 
labor movement,” said Mara, “and the unusual 
progress made by our international union in the 
past ten years is fully recorded in the report to 
this eighteenth convention, which contains a long 
list of achievements—the substantial increase in 
membership, the campaign for our union stamp, 
the great success of the organization in securing 
new contracts with employers, and the satisfactory 
condition of the finances of the union.” 

Several changes were made in the constitution. 
Under one of the new provisions Mara becomes 
the “general president-secretary-treasurer,” two 
offices being combined into one on account of the 
able services rendered by America’s union leader 
in shoe industries. Other officers elected were: 
Frank W. Anderson, general vice-president; gen- 
eral executive board members, George W. Law- 
son, St. Paul, Minn.; Mabel Melvin, Wausau, 
Wis.; Charles A. McKercher, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Daniel J. Goggin, Dorchester, Mass.; Tom Cory, 
Seattle, Wash.; H. B. Hutchison, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; Hugh Kolloher, Haverhill, Mass.; Coleman 


W. Floyd, Lynchburg, Va.; Joseph Kizer, St. 
Louis, Mo., and general auditors, George T. Doug- 
las, Haverhill, Mass.; John F. Reardon, Milford, 
Mass., and E. O. Kuehn, Chicago, Iil. 
Considerable attention was given to the “union 
stamp” by the delegates to the convention. This 
union label of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
may be impressed upon the sole, insole or lining 
of boots, shoes or slippers that are made wholly 
by members of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. The union offers a sum of $500 in cash to 
anyone furnishing evidence sufficient to prove the 
fraudulent issue or use of its label, A shoe repair 
shop card is also issued by the organization. 


eS 
MERIT SYSTEM IS UPHELD 

Constitutionality of Alabama’s merit system for 
selection of state employees has been upheld by 
the State Supreme Court. The court said: “It is 
generally recognized that the Legislature may 
enact laws providing that appointments to office 
or to places of employment according to merit or 
fitness shall be determined by examination, com- 
petitive or otherwise.” 
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Before making a purchase be sure that the clerk 
belongs to a union. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary's office and headquarters, oom 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone. MArket 6304. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, July 14, 1939 

Called to order at 8:20 p. m. by Vice-President 
Palacios. 

Roll Call—President Shelley and Sergeant-at- 
Arms Kelly excused. 

Reading Minutes—Approved as printed in Labor 
Clarion, 

Credentials—San Francisco Postal Clerks No. 2, 
Kenneth Culver, Harold Hahn, Joseph L. Min- 
aker, Edward Riley and H. A. Weirich; Retail 
Furniture and Appliance Salesmen No. 1285, 
James Bruce Jones vice John B. McKown; Paint- 
ers-Decorators No. 1158, Fred Harris and Dave 
Kruger; Pharmacists No. 838, J. H. Kane vice 
H. Seigel; Retail Department Store Employees 
No. 1100, John Blaiotta vice Stanley Scott; Wait- 
resses No. 48, Margaret Werth; Bridge and Struc- 
tural Shopmen No, 491, Al Hearn, Sr. 

Communications — Filed: Waiters and Dairy 
Lunchmen No. 30, donating $25 to the Billings 
Defense Fund. State Relief Administration, 
inclosing a questionnaire on unemployment. 
United States Senator Downey, assuring Council 
he is giving his earnest support to the passage 
of H. R. 5479. Photo Engravers No. 8, with ref- 
erence to Orphans’ Day at the Exposition and 
stating they were willing to co-operate in this 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 

Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 

Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 

thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’’ “Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

F. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Italian-Swiss Colony (wines and brandies). 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. ‘ 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 
geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

People’s Furniture Company. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Shumate’s Drug Company. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531! Market. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. 

Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 

Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card 
of Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union 


No. 148-A are unfair. 
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matter. Telegram from Congressman Welch on 
Resolution H. J. 265. Minutes of San Francisco 
Building and Construction Trades Council. Or- 
namental Iron Workers No. 472, commending the 
work of Brother Kidwell. 


Referred to Executive Committee: Garage and 
Service Station Employees No. 665, requesting 
the following firms be placed on the “We Dion’t 
Patronize List”: Julius Brunton & Sons, Cox Tire 
Company, Firestone Store, Bush and Franklin; 
Tire Service Company, Goodrich Tire Store, 
Goodyear Tire Store, Gurley-Lord Tire Company, 
Kahn and Keville, Lambert Tire Sales, McHale’s, 
Inc., Mission Vulcanizing, and Thompson Tire 
Company. 


Referred to Law and Legislative Committee: 
California Automobile Association, opposing the 
installation of parking meters in San Francisco. 


Referred to Labor Clarion: California State 
Employment Service, copy of rules and regula- 
tions relating to the co-operation of the United 
States Employment Service. Social Security 
Board, inclosing statement explaining the worker’s 
right to appeal under job-insurance laws and the 
steps to take in filing such an appeal. 

Requests Complied With: Municipal Park Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 311, requesting the assistance 
of the officers of the Council in straightening out 
its difficulties with the Park Commission. Billings 
Defense Committee, stating it would hold its next 
meeting July 17 in Mechanics’ Hall, in the Labor 
Temple, and requesting that Council send a rep- 
resentative. Secretary John O’Connell agreed to 
represent the Council. San Francisco Conference 
of Christians and Jews, requesting Council to 
name Secretary O’Connell as a representative to 
this body. 

Resolutions Adopted: Masters, Mates and Pilots 
No. 90, inclosing resolutions relative to better hos- 
pital facilities for tuberculosis patients in the San 
Francisco Marine Hospital. Moved that the reso- 
lution be adopted; carried. (See resolutions in full 
elsewhere in Labor Clarion.) California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, call for convention which will 
be held in Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif., 
on Monday, September 25. Moved that the Coun- 
cil send two delegates; motion carried; nomina- 
tions to be held next Friday night, July 21. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the mat- 
ter of the Laundry and Dry Cleaning Drivers, 
Local 256, and their proposed working agreement 
for cleaning and dye house drivers, Brother Karp 
represented the union and explained the changes; 
also that the agreement has been indorsed by the 
Joint Council of Teamsters. Your committee rec- 
ommends indorsement, subject to the indorsement 
of the international union, with the usual admo- 
nitions. In the matter of the agreement of Retail 
Delivery Drivers No. 278 dealing with one-truck 
drivers, this was laid over one week, no commit- 
tee appearing. There appeared before the commit- 
tee Mr. Steve Lombardi, representing the dairy 
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at Salida, Calif., complained of by Dairy and 
Creamery Employees, Local 304; Brother Silva 
was present, representing the union, and after an 
extended hearing the committee has not changed 
its attitude regarding this matter; it reiterates its 
indorsement of the position of the union, granting 
strike sanction. In the matter of the Venetian 
Blind Workers’ Union, Local 2565, asking for 
strike sanction against several firms in the Bay 
area, the union was represented by Brothers Dun- 
kelberg and Butler; Mr. Walker represented the 
Western Venetian Blind Corporation and Mr. 
Ruhlman and Mr. Latham represented three of 
the manufacturers; after a prolonged hearing the 
matter was referred to the officers of the Council 
to attempt to bring about an adjustment of the 
present complaint. In the matter of Building Ser- 
vice Employees, Local 14, requesting strike sanc- 
tion against many apartment houses; action was 
granted on the following apartment houses: 897 
California, 850 Powell, 1999 Broadway and 101 
Cervantes avenue; Brother Dreyer informed the 
committee that he had settled the controversy at 
972 Bush; he requested that the matter at 1750 
Pacific avenue be laid over; the E. J. Realty Com- 
pany case, at his request, has been laid over for 
a period of two weeks; with reference to the mat- 
ter at 1100 Union street, strike sanction has been 
already granted with reference to this particular 
place of business; in the matter of Charles Kend- 
rick, owner of an apartment house, it was re- 
ferred to Brother Dreyer to confer with Mr. 
Kendrick. Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410 and their 
representatives appeared before your committee 
and requested advice with reference to Leeds’, 
Chandler's and Burt’s shoe stores; this matter was 
referred to the secretary to co-operate with the 
union. Grocery Clerks’ Union No. 648 informed 
the committee that Golder’s Grocery and the Ave- 
nue Food Shop had been settled satisfactorily to 
all concerned. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Retail Department Store 
Employees—Are having some difficulty with Kress 
Stores with reference to employment; will picnic 
at Neptune Grove July 30. Sailors—Are confer- 
ring with the Maritime Commission and the Presi- 
dent regarding the shipping of seamen on ships 
sent to this Coast by the government; indorse the 
action of the W.P.A. workers on extension of 
hours of employment and against mixing politics 
with trade union business. Production Workers— 
Have signed contracts with ninety-three concerns 
in this locality. Actors—Collected $9119 for mem- 
bers working on Treasure Island in various con- 
cessions; have organized all performers 100 per 
cent on Treasure Island. Apartment House Work- 
ers—Have adjusted their differences with apart- 
ment at 1000 Powell street; will hold annual dance 
July 29 at 109 Golden Gate avenue, Machinists 
No. 68—Returned men to work at Bowie Switch 
Company. Wholesale Liquor Drivers and Sales- 
men—Have heen successful in signing several 
agreements. 


Organizing Committee—Tool and Die Makers’ 
Lodge 1176, Kraft Cheese and Mayonnaise Proc- 
ess Workers No. 20987 and Commission Market 
Drivers No. 280. Recommended that these three 
new unions’ applications be received and _ their 
delegates seated. 


Receipts, $570; expenses, $626.45. 
Council adjourned at 9:35 p. m, 
Fraternally submitted. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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Eleven 


Resolutions 


The following resolutions, introduced by West 
Coast Local No. 90, National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, through Captain C. F. 
May, president, and Arthur Klein, member of its 
hospital committee, were adopted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council at its meeting last Fri- 
day night: 

Tuberculosis Patients 

“Whereas, There are approximately sixty tuber- 
culosis patients at the present time in the San 
Francisco Marine Hospital from the various ma- 
rine organizations, most of whom contracted the 
discase in line of occupation on account of expos- 
ure to wet, cold and general privation that accom- 
panies seafaring life; and 

“Whereas, There are no specialists employed on 
the Marine Hospital staff for the tuberculosis pa- 
tients, and the doctors now taking care of tuber- 
culosis cases are assigned for only a month at a 
time, which is too short a period for the proper 
diagnosis of these cases; and 

“Whereas, The climatic conditions and hospital 
facilities in San Francisco are unsatisfactory for 
the proper care of these patients; and 

“Whereas, From only 5 to 10 per cent of tuber- 
culosis patients can stand the high altitude at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico, where there are facilities 
for tuberculosis patients; and 

“Whereas, The tuberculosis patients at the San 
Francisco Marine Hospital are not sufficiently iso- 
lated from all other patients to prevent the spread- 
ing of the disease; and 


“Whereas, The tuberculosis patients must have 
rest and sunshine, which is very seldom available 
at the location of the San Francisco Marine Hos- 
pital; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That West Coast Local No. 90, Na- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots 
of America, on this 12th day of July, go on rec- 
ord to petition our senators and congressmen to 
submit a bill so that a proper appropriation to 
the United States Public Health Service may be 
made for the purpose of enabling the United 
States Public Health Service to remove the tuber- 
culosis patients to the southern part of the State 
of California, preferably at Los Angeles; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to all tuberculosis societies in the State of Cali- 
fornia, to the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice at Washington, D. C., to other seafaring 
organizations and to all other interested parties; 
and be it still further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be presented 
to the San Francisco Labor Council at its regular 
ineeting for its concurrence and action on same.” 


_ 
Non-Profit Corporations Exempt 


From Unemployment Contributions 
Officials of the State Department of Employ- 
ment have announced that all corporations and 
associations exempted from paying contributions 
to the Unemployment Reserves Fund through 
provisions of Assembly Bill 362 nevertheless must 
pay these contributions until June 20, 1939, effec- 
tive date of the bill. 

According to interpretation of the bill by the 
department’s legal section, the measure exempts 
small non-profit corporations and associations 
from paying contributions to the fund after June 
20, but as the provisions are not retroactive con- 
tributions are due and payable to that date. 

Delinquent notices have been sent to these small 
corporations and associations for the quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1939. The subject employers in 
question will owe the department contributions for 
the second quarter of 1939 only to June 20. 

Small non-profit corporations and associations 
include chambers of commerce, service clubs, fra- 
ternities and others. New provisions of the law 


are applicable only to corporations and associa- 
tions having an insufficient number of paid em- 
ployees to qualify as subject to the act and which 
are not subject to the federal excise tax under 
Title IX of the Social Security Act. Unpaid offi- 
cers and employees hereafter will not be counted 
as employees in determining subjectivity. 

Claims for exemption under the new amendment 
should be made to the department immediately. 

= 


INJUNCTION HEARING POSTPONED 

A temporary injunction restraining the Butch- 
ers’ Union and the Teamsters’ Union, both Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates, from “inter- 
fering with the operation of business,” has been 
continued until July 24 by Superior Judge T. W. 
Harris of Alameda County. The restraining order 
was asked several days ago by the Independent 
Meat Dealers’ Association of Alameda County to 
end a one-day walkout which closed all East Bay 
butcher shops due to a jurisdictional dispute. 

eS 


Notable Record of Cigar Factory 
Established by German Immigrant 


In Church street, near the center of New Haven, 
Conn., stands the oldest cigar factory in the 
United States, controlled and operated by the de- 
scendants of its founders. 

In May, 1860, Lewis Osterweise, a young Ger- 
man immigrant, opened a cigar factory on Con- 
gress avenue. For almost eighty years this fac- 
tory has continuously manufactured cigars, always 
in complete co-operation with the Cigar Makers’ 
Union. 


Furniture Workers 


Brother Roy Phalen reports that Local 1541 has 
a membership of approximately 900 in the bedding 
and furniture shops in San Francisco and Oakland. 
By vote of the membership of Local 1799 of Oak- 
land they voted to consolidate with Local 1541. 
They have thirty shops organized altogether, with 
wages running up to as high as $1.12 per hour. 

Report of John B. Oddone, business agent: 
Brother Oddone spoke on the situation in general 
on the West Coast and in California, pointing out 
the great importance of equalizing the scales of 
the various localities in the industry. He spoke 
of his experience in attempting to assist the or- 
ganization of the bedding workers in the Los An- 
geles area, and of the problem presented by the 
language barriers due to different races employed 
in these shops. Brother Oddone was emphatic in 
his statement that we need furniture workers to 
organize furniture workers, if we are to be suc- 
cessiul in our quest for unionized industry —“Fur- 
niture Worker.” 
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Cooks’ Union News 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

At the meeting Thursday, July 13, of Cooks’ 
Union, Local 44, the call for the convention of the 
California State Federation of Labor was read, 
and under new business it was decided that the 
union send a full delegation of six members; that 
$10 per day will be allowed each delegate for ex- 
pense; that first nominations will be on Thursday, 
August 17, at the afternoon meeting, and second 
nominations on August 24, at the night meeting. 
If you want to be nominated be sure to be on 
hand or you will be out of luck. You must be 
present to be nominated. Election of delegates 
will be held in the union headquarters, 20 Jones 
street, on Tuesday, September 5. You will also be 
notified by post card about this matter. 

On the report of Business Agent Joe Moore a 
letter was ordered sent to Mayor Rossi protesting 
against the discharge of the vacation relief cook 
and the substitution of a cook’s helper at $75 per 
month, by the order of Dr. Wilbur, at the San 
Francisco Hospital. The letter was sent by Secre- 
tary Joe Bader, action was obtained, and the cook 
has been put back on this job. 

As soon as Business Agent Patran gets back 
from vacation the sanitation committee will get to 
work. This is a matter which has been sadly neg- 
lected in the past. That is why even today there 
are places in this city, and also on the Fair 
grounds at Treasure Island, which do not provide 
proper dressing rooms nor toilets and lavatories, 
nor sufficient ventilation for their employees. In 
connection with this the public health officer has 
assured our office that he will give all the assist- 
ance possible. 

The N.E.A. convention is ended and the dele- 
gates have left for their home towns. Reports of 
delegates going around looking for non-union bar- 
ber shops and eating houses created much uncom- 
plimentary comment, and it has been remarked 
that while organized labor has been largely instru- 
mental in raising the living standards of teachers 
it would be the natural course for the teachers to 
reciprocate by helping to maintain the standards 
of other workers. 


a 
Test your unionism by looking for union labels 
on everything you wear. 
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History of Labor in S. F. 


By RUSSELL QUINN 


Just prior to 1869 San Francisco experienced an 
artificial boom, With the near completion of the 
coast-to-coast railroad real estate speculators set- 
tled in the city on the assumption that it would 
become another New York. Land prices zoomed 
and business in general took a swift up-turn. What 
the speculators failed to consider was that the new 
railroad would immediately take away some of the 
business the city was already doing as the ship- 
ping center of the West. When the railroad was 
completed merchants in Idaho, Utah, Nevada and 
other Western states began to buy their merchan- 
dise direct from Chicago instead of San Francisco. 
Goods that had been coming from the East by 
ship through the Golden Gate were now shipped 
directly by rail to the Western markets. Instead 
of experiencing a boom the city fell under a de- 
pression. Land values fell, prices fell, and of 
course the ax fell heaviest on labor. Soup kitchens 
had to be opened up and thousands of men wan- 
dered up and down the city streets in idleness. 

With such an oversupply of labor those who had 
jobs were forced to work for a pittance. The 
eight-hour day, which only the year before (1860) 
labor had almost been successful in forcing on 
industry, could not stand up under the pressure. 
The employers immediately sensed their oppor- 
tunity and worked their men ten, twelve, fourteen 
and even sixteen hours a day. 

And to make matters worse the cheap Chinese 
labor that had been imported to build the railroad 
was now discarded and came drifting into San 
Francisco. Hordes of Chinese flocked into the city 
and worked at wages no white man could live on. 


The white worker, cold, hungry and resentful, 


turned on the unfortunate Chinese as the cause of 
his misfortunes. This surged into a great anti- 
Chinese movement which reverberated in the halls 
of Congress at Washington. The Oriental was 
hounded through the streets of San Francisco, his 
pigtail was cut off, rocks were thrown through his 
store windows, city ordinances were enacted 
against him, he was beaten, killed, and on several 
occasions the victim of destructive race riots. 

Despite the fact that he was a considerable fac- 
tor in the depressed condition of the city, em- 
ployers continued to import him by the thousands. 
He swarmed from every boat that came in from 
the Orient. The employers could not resist tapping 
this vast market of cheap labor, nor of holding it 
as a powerful club over the head of labor to check 
the struggling movements toward unionization. 
But the more depressed became the condition of 
the white worker the more he banded together for 
his common interest, That is an old story. 

On Sunday afternoons on the sand lots, and 
every evening under the gas lamps, thousands of 
workers gathered to hear the fiery, impassioned 
speeches of Dennis Kearney. Kearney was an 
Irish-American drayman with a flair for oratory 
who believed that the only good capitalist was one 
with a rope around his neck. His violent speeches 
landed him in jail on several occasions, and sent 
many a shiver through the spines of the lords of 
Nob Hill. He was instrumental in crystallizing 
that common bond of interest among the disor- 
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ganized workers, in pointing out their grievances 
and in making them realize that only through 
organization could they better their conditions. 
But he lacked the ability to work with others. He 
was a prima donna, and he lacked the horsepower 
for the long pull. The day by day drudgery of 
building a permanent organization was not for his 
temperament. He fell to bickering among his asso- 
ciates and finally went out of the labor movement. 

But the work was carried on. In 1882 the car- 
penters received a national charter. They were 
now the third union in California with a national 
charter, the second being the iron molders. And in 
the following year a measure was forced through 
the State Legislature for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. But these peeps of a 
hatching labor movement were soon to receive the 
attention of the employers. They launched an at- 
tack at labor’s most vulnerable point. 

(Continued Next Week) 
pal SAAS See SEs Se 


Longshoremen Penalized 


Forty-eight Terminal Island longshoremen have 
been suspended for a week by a waterfront arbi- 
trator because they refused to load scrap iron 
through a Chinese picket line on a Japanese vessel, 

Arbitrator Irvin Stalmaster ordered the pen- 
alty, the first imposed under the arbitration clause 
of the union contract governing labor relations 
between employers and longshoremen. The em- 
ployers held that picketing by Chinese was not 
a legitimate cause for refusing to pass a picket 
line, and the arbitrator upheld them. 

The longshoremen refused to pass the line on 
May 5, when the Chinese aid group picketed the 
ship on the grounds that the scrap iron was 
intended for Japanese munitions. 

See See 


Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 61—W. P. A. SECTION 

On July 1 the section elected as chairman Squire 
Browne, who prepares the monthly “Selected and 
Annotated Articles’ from magazines, a feature 
which has attracted national notice. As vice-chair- 
man, Abraham Harris, former lawyer and now 
teacher of citizenship, was chosen. Mary Rans- 
burg, whose experience in high school teaching 
gives her a fine background for her work in 
teaching English to aliens preparing for citizen- 
ship, was the unanimous choice of the eighty 
members for secretary-treasurer. 

At the meeting on the 15th Brother Browne 
appointed chairmen of the standing committees as 
follows: Education, Marie Schlosser; legislative, 
Alexander Cordellis; welfare, James Clarke, and 
publicity, Grace Leonard. 

Since their ability to maintain a high atendance 
average is one of the factors determining their 
tenure on the program, members of this section 
are continuing to request that when you phone 
Douglas 7119 for an adult education class you re- 
quest a union teacher, GRACE LEONARD. 
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A. F. L. Butchers’ Victory 


The National Labor Relations Board has certi- 
fied Local No. 304, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor affiliate, as the ex- 
clusive collective bargaining agency for 1725 em- 
ployees of- John Morrell & Co., packers, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. The board’s action followed the 
union’s defeat of an “independent” organization 
by a vote of 774 to 596. 

The union’s victory ended a bitter fight which 
began in 1933, when the company discharged vir- 
tually every local union officer, refused to rein- 
state them and made every effort to prevent or- 
ganization of its employees by a bona fide union. 
The Morrell “company union” was made over and 
became the Independent Packing House Workers’ 
Union of Sioux Falls; and several hearings before 
the regional labor board failed to convince the 
examiner that it was company-dominated. 
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“Outward Bound” at Curran 


Great interest centers in the revival of Sutton 
Vane’s drama, “Outward Bound,” coming to the 
Curran Theater for two weeks beginning Monday, 
July 24. The production is made by the Stage 
League, Inc., in association with William A. 
Brady. 

“Outward Bound” has had an extraordinary 
career. Produced first in London in 1923 and later 
in the same year in New York, it had a phenom- 
enal success. Leslie Howard, Alfred Lunt, Beryl 
Mercer and others were established by their play- 
ing of the important roles. 

This year in New York William A. Brady was 
inspired to revive the play. It was also revived in 
London. Again in both cities it repeated its phe- 
nomenal success. 

In the Stage League production great care has 
been taken in casting. Cecilia Loftus will play 
Mrs. Midget, and brings to the part an appeal that 
is wholly unique. Reginald Denny will be seen as 
Mr. Prior, the wastrel. The two young lovers will 
be portrayed by Richard Cromwell and Dorothy 
Jordan. Cora Witherspoon, Edward Cooper, Evan 
Thomas, Philip Winter and Colin Campbell, all 
screen and stage players of great skill, complete 
the cast. 

“Outward Bound” is staged by Miss Auriol Lee, 
noted English director. Set and costumes are by 
Kate Drain Lawson. 
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A lie is like a snow-ball; the longer it is rolled, 
the larger it is—Martin Luther. 
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